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‘Tue First Trip oF THE Dummy. Page 740. 


THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; out, and the Middleporters had taken me up. 


or, I was quite confident that there were many 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE | persons in Middleport who could have raised 


SHORE RAILROAD. the dummy; but no one seemed to have 
thought of my plan. Perhaps few of them 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. knew the bottom of the lake as well as I did, 
for diving was one of my accomplishments; 
CHAPTER XV. and I had oftener gone into the water on the 
Middleport side than on the other, because 
the beach was better. 
a enthusiastic cheering which followed| ‘“‘ By gracious, Wolf! You have done it!” 
the passage of the dummy from the water | exclaimed Tommy Toppleton, as I directed the 
tothe land was grateful to me, and I enjoyed | captain to stop the steamer; and his mouth 
ittoa degree which I cannot express. I felt | and his eyes were opened as wide as if an 
Just as though the Centreporters had cast me | earthquake had rent the lake beneath us. 


GETTING UP STEAM. 
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*‘Of course I have done it; I expected to do 
it,” I replied, as indifferently as I could; for, 
however big one may feel, he does not always 
like to show it. 

- “You have done it handsomely, too,” add- 
ed Captain Underwood; and praise from Sir 
What’s-his-name was praise indeed. 

“T hope the Wimpleton fellows saw that,” 
said Tommy, puffing out his cheeks, and look- 
ing as grand as an alderman. ‘It would take 
them down a peg if they did.” a 

**T expect to catch it for helping you out,” I 
added, as I thought of the wrath of Colonel 
Wimpleton when he should hear that I had 
been playing into the hands of the Topple- 
tonians. 

**Don’t you be afraid of the whole boodle 
of them,” replied Tommy, shaking his head, 
as though he thought the other side would 
make a great mistake if it attempted to punish 
me for what I had done. 

** We'll talk about that some other time,” I 
answered, turring my attention to business 
again. ‘ We haven’t quite done the work 
yet. We must put the dummy on the track.” 

* Can I help you any more?” asked the 
captain, with a deference which amazed me. 

“ You may give us one more pull, if you are 
not inahurry. I’m going on shore now, and 


I will make a signal to start and to stop-her, 
with my handkerchief,” said I, jumping into 
the skiff with Tommy. 

The dummy stood within a couple of rods 
of the track, which was in readiness as far as 


Spangleport, five miles down the lake. We 
landed, and marched in triumph through the 
crowd of men and boys on the shore, though I 
ought to say that Tommy did the triumphal 
part of the programme, and looked as grand 
as though he had himself been the engineer 
of the movement. Scores of the students of- 
fered their services, and as I was on the point 
of sending some of them for a few planks on 
which to roll the dummy to the track, a plat- 
form car, which had constituted the entire roll- 
ing stock of the Lake Shore Railroad, rum- 
bled up to the spot, in charge of a portion of 
the students, attended by Major Toppleton 
himself. The car was loaded with planks and 
rigging, which the Middleport magnate had 
foreseen we should want. 

‘* We've got her out, father!” shouted Tom- 
my, when he saw the major. 

“TI see you have,” replied the great man, 
with a cheerful smile. 

“ But we haven’t quite finished the job yet,” 
added the young gentleman, bustling about 
as though the completion of the work rest- 
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ed heavily on his shoulders. ‘ What next, 
Wolf?” said he, turning to me, and speaking 
in a lower tone. 

‘* We must lay down some planks to roll jt 
on the track with,” I replied. 

“ Bring up the planks, fellows!” cried Tom. 
my; and the students rushed to obey his com. 
mands. 

“ This is Wolf — is it?” said Major Topple. 
ton, bestowing a patronizing glance at me. 

“Yes, father; this is Wolf, and he puts 
things through by daylight, I can tell you, 
He and I have managed this thing our. 
selves,” replied Tommy, swelling with im- 
portance. 

“I’m glad to see you, Wolf. They say you 
have a taste for machinery.” 

“Yes, sir; I’m very fond of machinery,” 

“‘ And you live on the other side?” 

‘Yes, sir; my father is the engineer in 
Colonel Wimpileton’s steam-mill.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the major. “ But 
you have done well, for I was just offering a 
man two hundred dollars to raise the dummy. 
He said it would take him three days to rig 
his derrick, and bring down his capstans from 
Ucagga. I was talking with him when you 
hooked on and dragged the thing away. You 
are a smart boy.” 

* Thank you, sir.” 

* You shall not lose anything by the job, if 
you do belong on the other side,” said the 
major, magnanimously. 

**O, I don’t ask anything, sir. 
for fun.” 

“ Well, it’s good fun, at any rate,” laughed 
the great man. ‘ The boys will think you are 
a little god.” 

*¢ I suppose I shouldn’t have dared to meddle 
with it if I had not fallen out with Colonel 
Wimpleton and his son.” 

‘Ah, indeed?” queried the major, opening 
his eyes, as a gleam of satisfaction passed over 
his face. ‘‘ We will talk that matter over when 
your job is finished.” 

By this time the students, who would have 
insulted me if I had come among them at any 
other time, had brought up the planks from 
the car, and I proceeded to lay a track for the 
dummy wheels. I> placed two lines of wide 
ones as far as the iron rails, sweeping them in 
curves, 80 as to turn the engine as it neared 
the track. On them I laid narrower planks 
for the wheels to run upon, gauging them with 
a stick measured to the width of the flanges 
of the wheels. When all was ready for 4 
start, I gave the signal with my handkerchief. 
The steamer paddled and splashed, the rope 


I only did it 
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strained, and the dummy started again. I 
directed the students to steady the planks so 
that they should not slip, and in a couple of 
minutes, more or less, we had the machine on 
the temporary track I had rigged. I waved 
my handkerchief again, and the boat stopped. 

“ That will do, Tommy,” said I. “ Tell your 
fellows to cast off the snatch-block, and let the 
captain haul in his tow-line. We shall not 
want it any more.” 

“But the dummy is not on the track yet,” 
replied Tommy, fearful that some delay might 
occur. 

“We can move it on the planks easily 
enough without the steamer; and she pulls 
so hard I am afraid she will overdo the matter. 
Send a couple of your fellows off in my skiff 
with the snatch-block and ropes.” 

The scion of the Toppleton house liked to 
be “*the biggest toad in the puddle,” and he 
gave off his orders with great gusto to the 
students, not always in as gentlemanly terms 
as I could have wished, but with effect. He 
was promptly obeyed, without dispute. I sug- 
gested to him that the cushions and other 
movable articles in the passenger compart- 
ment of the dummy should be removed, and 
placed in the sun todry. Tommy went at the 
students as though the idea was his own, and 
made all hands ‘‘ stand around” for a moment. 
Iwas very willing to flatter his vanity by let- 
ting him do the ordering. 

There was a break in the engine-room, and 
another on the platform in the rear of the car. 
Tommy, at my request, placed a student at 
each of them. I then rigged a long rope at 
the forward end of the dummy, which was 
manned by a crowd of boys, while the men 
who were standing by took hold at the sides 
and end of the car. 

“Now, start her, Tommy,” said I, in a low 
tone, so as to permit him to enjoy the pleasing 
illusion that he was running the machine. 

“ Now, all together — ahead with her!” 
shouted Tommy, flourishing his arms like the 
director of an orchestra. 

“Steady, Tommy.” 

“ Steady!” yelled my mouthpiece. 

The dummy moved slowly forward, till the 
drive-wheels came to the iron track. 

“Put on the breaks! Stop her!” shouted 
Tommy, as I gave him the word. 

The passage of the wheels from the planks 
down to the iron track involved some diffi- 
culty; but, by the aid of rocks and a couple 
of iron bars, the transit was effected, and the 
dummy was safely deposited on the rails in 
just an hour after the work began. 





‘Three cheers for the Lake Shore Rail- 
road!” shouted one of the students, in the 
violence of his enthusiasm, when the job was 
completed. 

They were given with a will. 

‘*Three more for Wolf Penniman,” added 
another student; and I was duly compli- 
mented, for which I took off my cap and 
bowed my acknowledgments. 

‘Don’t forget Tommy,” I whispered to one 
of the fellows. 

“Three rousing cheers for Tommy Topple- 
ton,” called the student to whom I had given 
the hint. 

Perhaps some of them thought that Mr. 
Tommy had not done anything to entitle him 
to the consideration ; but the cheers were given, 
and supplemented with a “tiger.” 

‘“ Fellow students, I thank you for this com- 
pliment, and for this evidence of your good 
will,” said Tommy, taking off his hat. “I 
have done the best I could to help along the 
Lake Shore Railroad, and as the president of 
the company, I am much obliged to you for 
this token of encouragement. When our roll- 
ing stock was buried beneath the wave, it was 
my duty to do something; and I’ve done it. 
I’m glad you are satisfied with the result.” 

Then Tommy was the president of the Lake 
Shore Railroad Company! I did not know 
this before; his zeal was fully explained, and 
I was all the more pleased that I had permitted 
him to exercise the lion’s share of the authority. 

‘¢ Three cheers for Major Toppleton,” squeaked 
a little fellow, who thought the magnificent pa- 
tron of the enterprise had been neglected. 

The great man bowed and smiled, as great 
men always do when they are cheered; but he 
did not take up any of our valuable time by 
making a speech. 

“Tommy, we want some oil and some pack-. 
ing,” I suggested to the president of the road, 
after I had examined the machinery of the 
dummy. 

‘“*Do you think you can start her up to- 
night, Wolf?” asked Tommy, anxiously, after 
he had despatched half a dozen of his satel- 
lites for the required articles. 

‘‘ Certainly we can; you shall ride over to 
Spangleport, 1nd back to Middleport in her,” 
I replied. ‘Now let some of your fellows 
bring up water to fill the boiler and the tank, 
and we will get up steam in the course of.an 
hour or so.” 

The boys returned from the, steam-mill with 
packing and oil; and, while others were bring- 
ing wood and water, I rubbed up and oiled the 
machinery. Brooms, mops, and cloths were 
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obtained; and, under Tommy’s direction, the 
passenger portion of the car was cleaned and 
wiped. The engine had been well oiled before 
it was sent up from Philadelphia, and I had 
nothing to do but wipe off the water and lu- 
bricate the running parts. I kindled a fire in 
the furnace, and when the smoke began to pour 
out of the smoke-stack, the students yelled 
for joy. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FIRST TRIP OF THE DUMMY. 


WAS in my element —in charge of a 

steam engine. Though I had never seen 
a dummy before this one, I comprehended the 
machinery at a glance. I hardly heard the 
tumultuous yells of the Toppletonians as they 
manifested their joy, so absorbed was I in the 
study of the machine, and in the anticipation 
of what wonderful things it would do. Such 
an excited crowd as that which surrounded 
me I had never seen, and I was obliged to 
close the door of the engine-room to keep 
them out. I opened it with due deference 
when Mr. Tommy Toppleton, the president of 
the Lake Shore Railroad, made a demand for 
admission, but I remorselessly excluded the 
board of directors and the superintendent, to 
their great mortification, no doubt; but I did 
not know them just then. 

Tommy and his father were busily engaged 
in a conversation which seemed to relate to 
me, when I rang the bell to indicate that the 
engine was ready fora start. This announce- 
ment was greeted with the usual volley of 
cheers, and the young gentlemen began to 
pile into the passenger apartment to a degree 
which perilled the powers of the car. There 
were at least a hundred of them, and it was 
impossible to accommodate the whole. The 
major directed his son to divide them into two 
companies; and, though all of them mani- 
fested a childish impatience to have the first 
ride, they submitted to the arrangement. Fifty 
of them filled the car, and Major Toppleton 
and Tommy honored me with their company 
in the engine-room. 

** All aboard!” shouted the president. 

“J think they need no such invitation,” I 
added, laughing. 

‘*We must do things up in shape, you know. 
We are all ready now, Wolf,” replied Tommy, 
highly excited. : 


* TI don’t know anything about the road on 
which I am to run, Mr. President,” I suggested, 
asa preparation for any accident which might 
happen. 
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“The road is all right, you may depend upon 
that,” answered Tommy. 

46 Of course, if the rails happen to be spread, 
or anything of that sort, we shall be thrown 
off the track.” 

“T sent a man over it with a gauge, yester. 
day, and he reported it to be in perfect con- 
dition,” interposed the major. ‘It would be 
very unfortunate to have any accident happen, 
and I have taken every precaution to guard 
against one.” 

“‘I think we had better run very slowly the 
first time,” I replied. 

** You can’t be too careful, young man.” 

“Let her drive, Wolf,” said Tommy, im- 
patiently. 

I let off the break, and opened the valve, 
The steam hissed in the most natural and en- 
couraging manner, and the dummy began to 
move, amid the shouts of those on board and 
those on the ground. The road was very level 
and straight, and the car moved as easily asa 
boat in the water, though the engine made a 
disagreeable puffing and twanging noise in its 
action. 

** Here we go!” roared Tommy, at the top 
of his lungs, swinging his cap to the boys who 
stood at the sides, looking in at the door, 
“This is bully!” 

“ Exceedingly bully,” laughed his father. 

*“‘T should like to run through some of the 
Wimpleton fellows about this time,” added the 
president. ‘‘ They would find out that ourside 
of the lake is wide awake.” 

I did not care to present myself to the Wim- 
pletonians just at that moment. If I had, I 
should have been mobbed as a traitor to my 
own side; though, after the treatment which 
Centreport, in the persons of its magnate and 
its magnate’s son, had bestowed upon me, my 
conscience did not reproach me for infidelity. 
I had actually been driven out of the place, and 
the colonel had no right to expect anything 
different from me. 

The dummy went along very smoothly, and 
worked so well that I ventured to ‘let her out” 
a little more. The outsiders, in their excite- 


‘ment, had followed us so far; but, as I let on 


the steam, we ran away from them, the out- 
siders giving a rousing cheer.as we distanced 
them. The ground on which the road was 
laid was nearly a dead level, though in some 
places a shelf on the side hill on the border of 
the lake had been dug out. Between Spangle- 
portand the other terminus, two bridges had 
been built over a couple of brooks, and the ex- 
pense of constructing the road was little more 
than the cost of sleepers and_rails. 
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In about half an hour we reached Spangle- 
port, which consisted of a wharf, a store, and 
about a dozen houses, on the lake shore, though 
there was quite a large village a mile distant. 
The occupants of the dozen houses turned out 
in a body, as the dummy went hissing and 
sizzling on its way. The students yelled and 
cheered, and the Spangleporters manifested 
their enthusiasm in a proper manner. It was 
4 great occasion for Spangleport, and both 
natives and visitors made the most of it during 
the few moments we remained. 

As there was no turn-table, we were obliged 
fo run to Middleport backwards; but one of the 
conductors was placed on the forward platform 
to keep a lookout, and as he could ring a bell 
in the engine-room by pulling the strap, the 
car could be stopped in an instant. But there 
were no road crossings or obstructions of any 
kind to bother us, and we went ahead at a high 
rate of speed, rushing through the crowd of 
students we had left where the dummy was 
raised, and stopping only’ when we reached 
Middleport. 

The whole village turned out to greet the 
dummy when she appeared; but we left our 
freight, and immediately returned to take up 
the waiting party, who were impatiently anti- 
cipating their first ride on the machine. I was 
beginning to grow tired of yelling and cheer- 
ing; for I was not disposed to be very demon- 
strative myself, and I hoped the novelty would 
soon wear off, so that we could move without 
seeming like a horde of wild Indians. Proba- 
bly I did not enjoy the stirring events of the 
day as much as I should if I had had no trouble 
onthe other side of the lake; for, in spite of 
the excitement of running the dummy, I could 
not help thinking, occasionally, of my poor 
mother, who was wondering what had become 
ofme. I dreaded to hear from my father, for I 
was afraid that he had renewed his drinking 
after Tleft the boat. It seemed to me just as 
though our happy family had been broken in 
pieces by the events of that day; and 1 could 
not shake off a certain degree of sadness that 
hung over me. 

Istopped the engine when we came to the 
party of students who were waiting for us, and 
they piled in like a flock of sheep. Tommy 
shouted, ‘‘ All aboard!” after he was positively 
sure that every fellow was in the car; and we 
went off again in the midst of a din of cheers 
and yells that would have beggared Bedlam. 

“Let her slide now— can’t you, Wolf?” 
sid Tommy. ‘Make her spin!” 

“I don’t like to run her too fast, till she gets 
‘little used to it,” I replied. 
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** Are you afraid of her?” 

“No; but it’s all a new thing, and we must 
be careful, as your father said.” : 

“ Father isn’t here now,” answered Tommy; 
for the young gentleman had insisted that the 
machine should be run by the boys alone on 
this trip. 

**T don’t want to smash you up, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but I will obey orders.” 

“All right; let her slide.” 

I let her go as fast as I thought it was safe 
for her to go; but I did not regard Tommy as 
a very safe president. By this time I felt quite 
at home on the engine; but I should have en- 
joyed it more if I had been alone, for I did not 
like the interference of my companion. I fore- 
saw that, under his direction, many risks must 
be run, and that it would be difficult, always to 
keep on the right side of him. He was good- 
natured now, but I knew very well that such 
was not his invariable habit. Like Waddie 
Wimpleton, he was disposed to be tyrannical 
and overbearing. He liked his own way, and 
it was not very pleasant to think of being his 
dependant. ° 

We ran up to Spangleport; and, after a vast 
amount of cheering and yelling by the boys, 
and a reasonable display of enthusiasm on the 
part of the inhabitants, we started for the re- 
turn. Tommy wanted to go faster; and I was 
very much afraid I should have a quarrel with 
him before night. Running backwards, I could 
not see anything ahead of the dummy, and I 
had not entire confidence in the lookout on the 
forward platform. Fortunately we had nota 
large supply of fuel on board, and this afforded 
me a sufficient excuse for not getting up too 
much steam. 

We ran into Middleport, where the rest of 
the students, and hundreds of men, women, 
and children were waiting to see more of the 
dummy. By this time it was well dried off, 
and all the varnished parts had been rubbed 
by the boys till it looked as good as new. A 
house had already been built for the engine, 
near the Institute. It was provided with a 
water cistern, from which the tanks in the 
engine could be filled, and with other con- 
veniences for taking care of it. 

When the people had examined the car to 
their satisfaction, I ran it into the engine- 
house, put out the fire, and placed the ma- 
chinery in proper order for use the next day. 
My work for that occasion was done, and I felt 
that I had “ put her through by daylight.” 

‘‘ Now, Wolf, father wants to see you at the 
house,” said Tommy, when I had finished my 
task on the engine. 
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** What does he want of me?” I asked, 
curiously. 

“O, he wants to see you,” answered the 
young gentleman; and he deemed this a suffi- 
cient reason why I should do as I was asked. 

I followed Tommy to the great mansion, and 
was ushered into the library, where the major 
was reading the newspapers which had just 
come by the mail. 

“Well, Wolf, I’m glad to see you,” said the 
magnate of Middleport, laying aside his paper. 
“You have done more than a man’s work to- 
day, and I want to pay you for it. Will a 
hundred dollars satisfy you for your after- 
noon’s job?” 

“Yes, sir, and more too; I don’t ask any- 
thing for what I have done,” I replied. 

“Don’t be too modest, my boy,” added the 
major, placing a poll of bank bills in my hand. 

*T am very much obliged to you, sir. I 
didn’t ask or expect anything. I only came 
over here because I had to leave Centreport, 
and I did the work for the fun of it.” 

** Doubtless it was good fun; but you have 
done us a good turn, and I have not overpaid 
you. Now tell me about your difficulty with 
Wimpleton.” 

I told him the story about the events of the 
day. I think it quite likely the major thought 
he was encouraging a rebel; but he did not 
express any dissatisfaction with my conduct. 
On the contrary he praised my spirit, and de- 
clared that Middleport would be glad to take 
me up, if Centreport wished to cast me out. 
He then offered me a dollar a day to run the 
dummy ; but I told him I could not accept it till 
I had consulted my father and mother, and it 
was arranged that I should see him the next day. 

I then went to the shore, took my skiff, and 
rowed across the lake, feeling like a rich man. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 
TROUT-FISHING IN WINTER. 


HE pleasures of trout-fishing are not con- 
fined wholly to the warm days of summer. 
Many fishermen prefer to wait for the cold days 
of winter, when the lakes are frozen over, and 
the musquitos and other insects which disturb 
the sportsman are destroyed by the frosts. 
When the ice freezes sufficiently hard in the 
autumn, or at the commencement of winter, to 
support the weight of a man, then the fisher- 
men visit the trout ponds, and, cutting holes 





in the ice, spear the trout as they lay on the 
spawning beds. This unmanly method of 
taking the noble fish was carried to a great 
extent at Moosehead Lake in former years; 
but it is now forbidden by law, and most of 
our lakes are likewise protected. Very large 
quantities of trout have thus been taken in 
November at Moosehead Lake, and the fish 
sent to the markets as far west as even Phila- 
deiphia. The month of March is the best time 
for lake fishing through the ice. 

Several years ago, a party of our friends 
went regularly every season to Moosehead, to 
fish through the ice. They carried a quantity 
of boards, and built a little house, and placed 
it upon runners, so that it could be moved 
from one point to another. The house was 
provided with bunks, nailed on one side of the 
wall, also with a floor, table, and chairs. On 
two sides of the floor two apertures were cut, 
about two feet wide and ten feet long. Beneath 
these openings the fishermen would cut trench- 
es in the ice with their sharp steel chisels, and 
then drop their baited lines down to the ex- 
pectant fishes below. 

When they wished to read, or go to sleep, 
or attend to other duties, they would tie their 
lines to little slender poles, and attach the lines 
to the ends of them as they projected over the 
hole cut in the ice. They would also tie ona 
little bell; and when a trout came along and 
tasted of the bait the bell gave warning. Then 
the fisherman would seize the line and pull up 
the hungry fish, and soon prepare him for the 
frying-pan. The fishermen — thus protected 
from the cold winds, and provided with many 
comforts — would enjoy themselves greatly 
during these fishing expeditions. 

Early in the morning, sometimes, the sleep- 
ers would be awakened by a big togue ringing 
the bell most lustily, in his efforts to break 
away from the line. The togue isa large gray 
trout, and sometimes grows to great length 
and size, weighing more than thirty pounds. 
We have seen one that weighed thirty-two, 
and have heard of even larger ones. The 
naturalist has named this fish the Salmo 
Toma, after the celebrated Indian hunter Peol 
Toma, of this state. 

Sometimes the fishermen would be awa- 
kened from their sound slumbers in the mid- 
dle of the night, by the sound of the bell, 
and on pulling up the line, would find a 
fresh-water cusk, sometimes of several pounds, 
weight. This fish is of delicate texture and 
flavor, and, when properly cooked, makes 4 
dish worthy of the epicure. The naturalists 
call this fish the Lota, and it is quite identical 
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with the Zotfe of Lake Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, on which Rousseau’s Julie makes her 
last repast. 

The fishermen, thus protected in their snug 
and warm little cabins, often pass several 
weeks at a time fishing for trout. When the 
fish become scarce at one place, the sportsmen 
attach a rope to the runners on which the 
house is placed, and drag it to another bay, or 
rocky point. By such means large quantities 
of this noble fish have been taken in the 
course of several weeks, and sent to the dis- 
tant markets. 

Among the wild forests around the Eberne 
Mountains there are many little lakes and 
tarns filled with great numbers of trout. As 
these ponds are situated in the primeval for- 
ests, it is impossible to fish in them in summer 
unless a raft is made, so as to have access to 
the deep waters. But in the winter the hunt- 
ers cut a great many holes through the ice by 
means of a sharp steel chisel, fastened to a 
long pole, and then stick up in the ice, beside 
the hole, a little bush, to the top of which they 
tie the baited line. When a fish bites the hook 
the top of the bush shakes and bends over; 
then the fisherman runs and pulls the fish up, 
or waits for him if he has stolen the bait. By 
such an arrangement the hunter can watch 
twenty or fifty lines, and run from one to 
another as the trout take the bait. When the 
day is fair, and the trout plenty, the fisherman is 
kept dancing from one line to another as fast as 
hecan run. When the wind blows, and the day 
is cold, the fishermen will build a shed with a 
framework of poles, over which they stretch a 
blanket, or pile up heaps of fir boughs, to ward 
off the chilly winds. In front of this shed they 
will build a fire, around which they cluster to 
keep warm, until a bush bobs, and then they 
will dart out to catch the trout. 

These trout in question probably belong to 
anewand undescribed species of the salmon 
family. Their fins and bellies are of a beauti- 
ful crimson hue, and their flesh is also of a deep 
red color, like the true salmon, while the ordi- 
nary trout is quite white, or fawn color, in 
fiesh. 

It is not at all strange that the localities of 
this beautiful trout should be quite, limited, for 
we find the celebrated gillaroo trout only ina 
few of the lakes of Ireland, and there are other 
varieties. which are found only in England and 
Scotland. 

About forty miles from Bangor there is a 
beautiful, clear sheet of water, called, from its 
peculiar form, Alligator Lake. This lake, which 
is situated in the primitive forests, four or five 





miles away from any human habitation, is 
about. four miles long, and is celebrated for 
the beauty, the size, and the great numbers of 
its trout. The lake is deep, and clear as crystal. 
The only kinds of fishes found in its waters 
are smelts and trouts. The smelts furnish food 
to the trouts, and as they are very plenty the 
trout are very fat and handsome. 

A year ago last March a party of our friends 
went out to this famed lake to enjoy a week’s 
fishing. The sleighing was excellent, and they 
were enabled to ride in their sleighs as far as 
the lake, by following a logging road, which 
led from the farthest advanced settlement to 
the lumbering operations near the lake. Here 
they found an old log hut, in quite good con- 
dition; and, unloading the teams of their bag- 
gage and camping equipage, they sent the 
horses back to the nearest house, which was 
some four or five miles distant. 

Now, the hut was to be repaired, the chinks 
stopped up with moss, the bed to be relaid 
with boughs of the fragrant cedar, the fireplace 
to be rebuilt, and great piles of hard wood cut 
to cook food and keep the fishermen warm. 

Half a day was thus occupied in preparing 
the camp, and getting all things ready for a 
comfortable sojourn. Then the holes were to 
be cut through the ice, which in midwinter is 
no trivial task, as it is often three feet thick. 
By dint of hard labor half a dozen holes were 
cut through the ice before sunset, and lines 
baited, and tied for safety to spring poles, stuck 
down in the snow near by. As the party were 
returning to camp, one of the spring poles 
bent over, indicating a fish biting. One of the 
boys ran and grasped the line; but the trout 
was gone, and with him the bait also. Hastily 
putting on another smelt, and dropping the 
line back into the water, the fisherman moved 
the bait in imitation of a live fish, and anx- 
iously awaited the return of the trout. Ina 
moment after the line was suddenly seized, 
and pulled rapidly to one side. The fisherman 
grasped the line, and hauled out a noble three- 
pound trout, which served a glorious meal for 
the party’s supper. 

On returning to the cabin the fire was lighted, 
the cooking utensils got ready, and supper was 
soon prepared. Hunters and fishermen always 
have glorious appetites, and on this occasion 
there was no want of hunger or lack of mate- 
rial. On the rough pine board, which served — 
them as a table, there was sweet butter from 
the farm-house; light and lofty biscuit, pre- 
pared by that most excellent yeast powder of 
Professor Horsford; fried potatoes, fried trout; 
and a delicious cup of coffee, made by pound- 
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ing the roasted berry between two rocks, as 
they do in Constantinople. 

Supper finished, the dishes were washed by 
some one of the party who drew the shortest 
straw. The blankets were spread over the 
cedar boughs, and all lay down to sleep, or 
listen to the dismal notes of the disturbed owl 
or prowling wolf. 

At daylight all hands were called by the 
chief cook, the sluggards pulled out by the 
heels from under the blankets, and marched 
down to the lake to wash their hands and 
faces. Then the fires were heaped up with 
dry wood, and the eatables and drinkables 
prepared for breakfast. After the warm break- 
fast was finished, and the invigorating cup of 
coffee drank, the fishermen were divided into 
two parties, one to fish at the lower part of 
the lake, and the other to operate at the upper 
portion. 

At the head of the lake, a long. narrow strip 
of land projected far out into the lake, dividing 
the water so as to make it roughly resemble 
the head of an alligator. A few rods from the 
end of this spit of land was the best fishing 
ground in the lake; and the fishermen pro- 
ceeded to cut a long line of holes, stretching 
far around the point, and where the water was 
not more than five or six feet deep. After 
sticking down the spring poles, and fastening 
their baited lines, they then crossed over to the 
opposite shore, where they cut twenty more 
holes, a few rods distant from each other. 

The party at the lower end of the lake cuta 
line of holes stretching clear across the lake, 
which at this part is quite narrow. The holes 
being not far apart, and furnished with a baited 
line, every wandering trout in that neighbor- 
hood was sure to be caught if he attempted 
to pass farther down the lake. 

Both parties had now completed the hardest 
part of their tasks, and had set altogether 
nearly one hundred lines. Now the patience 
of the fishermen was called into requisition, 
which is as indispensable as art in trout- 
fishing. 

The trout in this lake are very shy and quiet, 
and they take the bait very moderately, whilst 
generally in other lakes they are bold, and 
dash furiously at the bait the moment they 
observe it. 

The first day was rather unpropitious; the 
wind blew cold, and dark clouds obscured the 
sun, and the trout kept very quiet. Therefore 
the total catch of both parties did not exceed 
‘nore than a dozen fish, and all of them of 
small size. 

The next morning the sun rose bright, the 





air was quite warm, and everything betokened 
a glorious fishing day.. By early sunrise the 
fishermen were out upon the lake visiting their 
lines. Those set near the cabin were found to 
be baitless, the little fish having stolen the baits 
during the night. The hooks were soon baited 
and dropped down again into the water. A 
moment after a four-pound trout was pulled 
out, and still another huge fellow out of the 
same hole. 

The party then divided, to visit their lines at 
the lower and upper part of the lake. They 
found more than twenty trout hooked on their 
lines, and several of them would weigh more 
than four pounds apiece. The day being very 
fine, they had the good fortune to catch nearly 
fifty large trout. A storm then set in, and pre- 
vailed for several days, preventing the fisher- 
men from attending to their lines; yet at the 
end of the week, when the sleighs returned 
from the settlement to carry the party home, 
they found they had more than one hundred 
and thirty trout, many of them of large size. 
This lake is one of the best trouting places in 
New England. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales," “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “ Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘“* A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “* Living Authors,” &c. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 


ERROLD’S vsual wish to be lord and master 

of the mechanical part of literature came 
over him; and he commenced his Iliuminated 
Magazine, which was. carried on with great 
spirit for a year, when, not commercially suc- 
ceeding, it was abandoned. In this appeared 
his Clovernook, one of the most pleasant and 
thoughtful of his works. \Concluding that the 
size of the Illuminated, which was folio, had 
something to do with its failure, he now rushed 
to the antipodes, and issued Douglas Jerrold’s 
Shilling Magazine. We don’t mean to say 
that our author went to New Zealand, or es- 
tablished a printing office in the Fejee Islands, 
but merely assert, metaphorically, that the size 
of the Shilling Magazine was not much larger 
than a small duodecimo. In this appeared 
his St. Giles and St. James. 

When the Magazine died for want of busi- 
ness management, he commenced, in conjunc- 
tion with Stevens, the printer, and F. G. Tom- 
lins, the author, a newspaper, under the title 
of Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. This, 
at first, had an enormous success; but some 
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fierce attacks upon the lady who now does the 
amiable upon the British throne reduced its 
gale amazingly. Jerrold said to a friend, the 
day after he sold his paper to his partner, 
“You won’t catch me meddling with the 
women again in a hurry.” 

He next became editor of Lloyd’s weekly 
paper, one of the best of the cheap publica- 
tions. 

Despite the occasional success of Mr. Jer- 
rold’s plays, he is not a dramatist, although 
we believe he has written in his time above a 
hundred dramatic pieces. With the exception 
of Time works Wonders, there is little plot: 
they read better than they act — a compliment 
to the author’s wit, at the expense of his con- 
structive powers. His dialogue is sometimes 
painfully brilliant, abounding in retorts; it is 
a keen encounter of wits, each trying to say 
something that shall sting the other character. 
In his earlier attempts he confined himself to 
domestic dramas and melodramas, and he gave 
promise of being an effective constructionist. 
This, in his later plays, he has not fulfilled. 
The Rent Day, though hard and dry, is ef- 
fective. Black-eyed Susan is a stirring piece; 
but it is of a low order, and only fit fora stroll- 
er’s booth. 

His fashionable comedies are of course un- 
natural; he had not the remotest idea of high 
breeding. Like Charles Dickens, he is the 
painter of what is called low life — the differ- 
ence being that “ Boz” paints his characters 
with a mock humanitarianism, sentimental, 
and “heavy fatherishness,” or ‘‘ grateful and 
highly-estimable young man,” and all that sort 
of thing, made up of soiled sweet oil and dirty 
lavender water; while Jerrold makes up a face 
like a sarcastic turkey cock, and sardonically 
bullies everybody who has the misfortune to 
be well born or wealthy. In point of fact, as 
Micawber would say, neither of these English 
novelists ever forgive a man who has had the 
misfortune to possess a grandfather. 

In person Jerrold was spare, angular, and 
retreating. He wore his hair as though he 
had combed it by rushing frantically through 
a gooseberry bush. His sharpeye looked more 
like the bull-eye of a policeman’s lantern than 
the orb of sight to span the universe, or smile 
on man. In a word, he was a page of his 
own writings in coat and breeches. He was 
round-shouldered and boyish in form; he 
looked more like a’'man cut down, a sort of 
human frigate razee. He didnot laugh; it 
was a kind of jocular death-rattle, as though 
he were chuckling over a retort in articulo 
mortis. His face looked like a hatchet of flesh, 
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made to. resemble the human face, and with 
which to cut and hack his fellow-men; for he 
was equally retortive on friends and foes. , His 
stature could not have been above five feet, 
there or thereabout. ; 

Like all men of quick feelings, he was in- 
consistent in his habits, one day worshipping 
whiskey punch, and the next going in for the 
cold-water cure, forgetting Lamb’s assertion 
that the deluge killed more than it cured. 
The result was, that Jerrold at one time be- 
lieved that the only cure for inflammatory. 
rheumatism was sleeping in a water bath in- 
stead of a bed, and swimming about all day 
instead of walking. Among his good deeds 
must be named his efforts to found the Whit- 
tington Club, which promised to be a most 
useful institution; but the usual fate of Jer- 
rold’s experiments clung to it, and it perished, 
after a few years’ spasmodic life, of inanition. 

We will close by saying that he was a good 
husband, kind father, earnest friend, and fero- 
cious enemy; but, although a sayer of bitter 
things, he was a doer of good ones. 

He was fond of the country, and believed 
himself to be a first-rate farmer, while his 
qualifications were really only those of an am- 
ateur gardener. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


NEW BROOMS SWEEP OLEAN. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 








(CONCLUDED.) 

Testy. An English coachman. That style 
will suit Mrs. Shoddy. If he is as fond of his 
horses as he is of superfluous %’s, he will do 
admirably. (Knock, Z.) Hallo! Who’s that? 
Come in. ‘ 

[Enter Tim, L.] 
Well, what do you want? 

Tim. If yer plase, sir, yer honor, I have a 
letther from Mrs. Shoddy. 

Testy. Mrs. Shoddy? 
(Reads.) 


‘¢ My DEAR, DEAR Mr. Testy :”— Two dears 
this time! Charming widow! she’s dearer 
than ever! —‘‘I have again the power to serve 
you. The bearer is a worthy and capable ser- 
vant, who will admirably suit you. 

“Your devoted 


My. devoted Cecilia! 
Young man, your name. 

Tim. Tim Regan, if yer plase, sir, yer 
honor. 


Let me have it. 


CECILIA.” 


Ravishing widow! 
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Zesty. You are recommended to me as a 
worthy and capable servant. ¥ 

Tim. O, sir, yer honor, shpare me modesty. 

Testy. What are your particular qualifica- 
tions? 

Tim. Which? 

Testy. What can you do? 

Tim. Ate, dhrink, and slape, sir, yer honor. 

Testy. Ah, humorous, I see. 

Tim. Not much. I had the masles once, I 
think, sir, yer honor. 

, Testy. Pshaw, man! 
tidy? 

Zim. I can that jist, or a pig-sty, eather, sir, 
yer honor. 

Testy. That’s all I want. 
once. 

Tim. Thank yer, sir, yer honor: and the 
wages? 

Testy. Forty dollars a month. 

Tim. Forty — 

Testy. You will go to work at once, get a 
duster and brush up my room. I shall expect 
great things of you. You are so highly rec- 
ommended by Mrs. Shoddy. 


[Zuter Swires, R.] 
Swipes. The carriage is at the door, sir. 
[Bxit, R. 

Testy. All right. Now, Tim, get my coat 
and hat in the next room. 

Tim. All right, sir, yer honor. [#xit, LZ. 

Testy. (Takes of his dressing-gown.) ve 
got a couple of new servants, and they look 
smart. That last lot thought I couldn’t do 
without them — did they? There’s nothing 
like a change. New brooms sweep clean. 


[Znter Tim with coat and hat.] 


Just help me with this. (Puts on hat and coat.) 
Now, Tim, have everything in order on my 
return. [ Exit, R. 
Tim. All right, sir, yer honor. Faith, here’s 
a sthrake av luck. Intirely out av a situation, 
‘I dropped in to sa me cousin Biddy O’Honey, 
who lives wid Mrs. Shoddy. Biddy had a bit 
iv a shindy wid the lady’s own man; and whin 
Mrs. Shoddy sinds Biddy to fetch him a note 
for Mr. Testy, Biddy pops it into my hand, 
and says, ‘‘ You go, Tim; he'll niver be the 
wiser if you give it him, and you'll profit by 
the place. Shure it’s my duty to look after 
my own frinds furst.” So here I am, in- 
gaged on another man’s karacther. It’s little 
I know about the work, for hod-carrying’s my 
perfession. Ah, well, the ould gint said, have 
everything in ordher. Faith, I’ll do that same. 
(Takes a duster and fiercely brushes table, 
sending papers flying in all directions. and up- 


Can you keep a room 


I engage you at 
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setting the inkstand.) O, murther! I've upset 
theink. There’s a black stain on my karacther, 
(Takes Mr. Tesry’s handkerchief from the 
pocket of dressing-gown, and wipes up the ink; 
puts handkerchief back.) Jist as good as new. 
(Picks up papers.) The ould gint has covered 
his papers with pot-hooks and scrawls. They're 
no good, sure. (Tears up papers.) Now for 
the drawers. (Zakes out will.) ‘ Last will 
and testament.” Sure, that’s no good. Here’s 
the last of that. (Zears up will. Takes out 
coupons.) Picters for his ould gint’s baby. 
(Throws them on table.) 1'll finish my dusting. 
(Brushes mantel, knocking off the bust and 
vases.) O, murther! here’s a crash among 
the fine arts. What will I do? (Knock, R.) 
Who’s that? Come in wid yer. 


[Enter Frep, R., disguised as an image vender, 
with a basket containing tmages, vases, &c.] 


Fred. Imagees! Imagees! 

Tim. What's that? Imgees! 

Fred. You buy my imagees? Ver sheep, ver 
sheep. 

Tim. Faith, it’s not a sheep I want, at all, at 
all. Have yer a bust of St. Patrick or O’Con- 
nell, sure? 

Fred. No, no. Zeleetle Nap. See! (Show- 
ing bust of Napoleon.) 

Tim. Faith, it’s all the same. How much? 

Fred. You buy,eh? Tree dollar; ver sheep. 

Tim. Sheep, is it? Three dollars! faith, 
it’s deer. No, I’ve niver a cint. 

Fred. No moneys, den you no buy. 

Tim. Hold on, Parleyvoo; I'll trade wid 
yer. Begorra, I’ll sind off some uv the ould 
gint’s books. He’ll niver rade thim all. (Takes 
down a book.) ‘* Paradise Lost.” Lost is it? 
Faith, it’s found once more, thin. Whist! 
sh—! This for the little Nap — hey? 

Fred. (Aside.) My uncle's much-prized 
Bunyan. 

Tim. It’s something about bunions. I’m 
something av a corn-doctor, and I know it’s 
good. Is it a trade? 

Fred. For ze leetle Nap? Yes. 
change.) 

Tim. Now for the vases. 
fur thim? 

Fred. Here’s de vases. 
lar. Ver sheep, ver sheep. 

Tim. Will you have some more larnin’, 
Parleyvoo? 

Fred. (Takes up the coupon bonds.) Sharm- 
ing picturs! Ver fine! 

Tim. O, you like them — do you? Faith, 
give me the vases, and they are yours. 

Fred. For ze vases? Too sheep, too sheep. 


( They ex- 
What will I do 


Ver rich. Two dol- 
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Ver well; you have ze vases. (They exchange.) 
(Aside.) Ten thousand dollars! My poor 
uncle! 

Testy. (Outside, R.) O,murder! Murder! 
Tim! Tim! 

Tim. The ould gint. Begorra, here’s a row! 
Cooming, cooming, sir, yer honor. [Z£xzt, R. 

Fred. My uncle! I'll slip away. His new 
broom has made a clean sweep here. Wonder 
how he will like it. [Exit, L. 


[Enter Testy, &., his clothes muddy, his hat 
knocked over his eyes, supported by T1m.] 
Testy. O, Tim, Tim! that coachman — he’s 

murdered me. 

Tim. And left you spachless, the dirty black- 
guard! 

Testy. Upset me in front of Mrs. Shoddy’s 
house. Bring me my dressing-gown. (Puts 
iton.) Here’s a pretty situation. (Zakes out 
handkerchief, wipes his face, leaving ink stains 
-upon tt.) Why, what’s this, Tim? (Looks 
around room.) What have you been doing, 
you villain? My bust ruined! My papers de- 
stroyed! Open drawers! The will gone, and 
my coupons. — (Sezzing Tim.) You scoun- 
drel, what have you done with my coupons? 

Tim. If you plase, sir, yer honor, I’ve been 
claning up a bit. 

Testy. Cleaning up! 
mean. 

Tim. Money, is it? 


[Znter Swipes, R.] 

Testy. O, you villain! back again— are you? 
You've been drinking. 

Swipes. Honly ha little hale. 

Testy. Didn’t you tell me you didn’t drink? 

Swifes. Honly hon hextraordinary hocca- 
sions. This was one, when hi got ha new 
place. Hi took ha little hale. 

Testy. Which upset me as well as you. I'll 
make another hextraordinary hoccasion for 
you. Go; I discharge you. 

Swipes. Go, without warning? This his 
han hinsult. 

Testy. I give you warning, that if you are 
found in this house in five minutes, I’ll give 
you to the police. 

Swipes. Hi won’t go without my pay. Hit’s 
haudacious! (Takes of his coat.) 

Tim. True for you, honey; stick to that. 

Testy. And you, Tim: I'll hand you over to 
the police at once. You've robbed me. 

Tim. Rob is it? Begorra! there’s an insult 
toanlIrish gentleman. (Takes of his coat.) 

Testy. What are you about? 

Tim. About to have satisfaction, you ould 
blackguard. 


Cleaning out, you 


Where’s my money? 
How should I know? 
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Testy. Come, come; none of this. I'll hand 
you both over to the police. 

Swipes. (Threateningly.) Pay hup, hor 
hover you go. 

Tim. (Shaking his fist.) Robber, is it? 

Testy. Do you dare threaten? (Swipes and 
Tim seize Testy and shake him.)- Here! 
Help! Help! 


[Z£nter Frep, R., Jacos, L.] 


Fred. Hallo, uncle! what’s the matter? 

Testy. Fred, you are just in time. In a mo- 
ment I should have fallen a victim to the vio- 
lence of a drunkard and of a robber. 

Fred. Why, these are two of your new ser- 
vants. 

Testy. No; they’re not. They’re both dis- 
charged. One has robbed me, and I want the 
police. Robbed of ten thousand dollars! 

Fred. Which I can restore. Here are your 
coupons, uncle, safe and sound. I think they 
have depreciated in value, as Tim gave them 
to me for a pair of vases. 

Tim. Sir, yer honor, I niver set eyes on 
him before. , 

Fred. O, yes, you did. Imagees? 

Tim. Begorra! it’s the Parleyvoo. 

Testy. I’ve had a narrow escape. Thanks 
to you, Fred. Jacob, you'll resume your old 
situation at once; that is, if you have not 
found a new one. ‘ 

Facob. No, sir; I went to see Mrs. Shoddy 
to ask for a place, but she was in trouble. 

Testy. In trouble? 

Facob. Yes; it seems, about a year ago, 
she ran away from her husband, taking all 
his money. He’s found her out, and this very 
day arrived to take her home again. 

Testy. Her husband? A widow with a 
husband! O, horror! my hair is turning 
white. 

Facob. I told you, sir, that dye wouldn’t 
stick. 

Testy. Fred, I think you'd better come and 
live with me. I don’t believe I shall ever mar- 
ry; I’m getting too old. 

Fred. (Aside.) ‘‘A hungry fox is passing 
by.” — (Aloud.) Thank you, sir; I’ll come 
with pleasure. But what about these new 
servants? ° 

Tim. Begorra! that’s what I'd like to know. 

Swipes. You’ve crushed my ’opes, hand hi 
want my money. 

Testy. Pay them and send them off. Ill 
take back the old ones; for I am convinced, 
from my unhappy experience of the last half 
hour, that, despite the old proverb, zew brooms 
do not always sweep clean. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in sMALL CaPiITaLs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strorigly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number, The gesture should 
correspond With the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


TELL ON THE ALPS. 
BY J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


WITH what 'pripe I used 
» To walk these *HILLs, and look 
up to my "Gop, 

And ‘Bess him that it was so. It 
was *FREE — 

From ‘enp to ‘snp, from 'cLiFF to 
SLAKE, ’twas FREE — 

*FREE as our *TORRENTS are, that 
leap our ROCKS, 

And plough our vALLEYs, without 
IASKING * LEAVE; 

Or as our ™tpgaxks, that wear their 
caps of sNow 

In very “tpRESENCE of the regal sun! 

How ‘Happy * was I in it then! I 
HLOVED 

Its very *sTorMs! 
and eyed 

The *rHUNDER breaking from his 
cloud, and ‘smMILED 

To see him shake his “L1IGHTNINGS 
o’er my head, 

And think I had no *MASTER save 
his own! 


Yes, I have sat 


Ye know the jutting ‘ciirr, round 
which a TRACK 


= Up hither winds, whose BASE is but 


the BROW 

To such ANOTHER one, with scanty 
room 

For Two * ABREAST to pass? O’er- 
taken there 

By the MOUNTAIN BLAST, I’ve laid 
me °FLAT along, 

And while “cust followed 
more furiously, 

As if to sweEP me o’er the horrid 
BRINK, 

And I have thought of SoTHER lands, 

where *“‘sTORMS 

‘SUMMER FLAWS to those of 

mine, and just 

Have WISHED me THERE — the 
thought that **mIne * was °FREE 


1GusT 


Are 





Has CHECKED that wish, and I have raised my 
head, 

And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 

st«* Brow on! **ruis is the land of *Lingrty!” 





HEAT AND OOLD. 
BY Z. 


ANY persons find it hard to believe that 
there is no such thing as cold; yet 
philosophers. tell us that such is the fact. 
What we call cold is only the want of heat. 
Cold is nothing; heat is something. But what 
that something is,— what is its essential nature, 
— is a question not yet answered. 

But, though we may never know the nature 
of heat, we can study it in its effects. 

One effect of heat is to increase the size of 
all bodies which it enters. When our hands 
are cold, a finger-ring will go on easily; but 
only with difficulty, or perhaps not at all, when 
they are warm. Corn “ pops” because the air, 
confined among its particles, swells with heat 
till it bursts the sides of the kernel. A bladder 
filled with air, when held near a fire, bursts 
with a loud noise, by the expansion of the air 
within it by heat. This effect of heat explains 
the rise of the mercury in the tube of the ther- 
mometer. The mercury grows larger by heat, 
and, not finding room to expand in the bulb, is 
forced up the empty tube. 

As heat makes all bodies larger, so cold — 
that is, the want of heat — makes them smaller. 
There is one remarkable exception to this rule, 
however, — namely, water. As water cools, it 
grows smaller and smaller, till it is almost cold 
enough to freeze; then it begins to expand. 
This it does with great force, bursting the 
strongest prison bars with which it can be con- 
fined.. But this effect, which makes such sad 
havoc with pitchers, pumps, and water-pipes, 
is, after all, in accordance with a wonderfully 
kind law of divine Providence. Were it not 
80, —- did water, like other bodies, continue to 
grow smaller, and so seavier, till it freezes, — 
the first layer of ice would form at the bottom 
instead of the surface; and all our rivers, 
ponds, lakes, yea, the ocean itself in our north- 
ern clime, would soon be frozen solid, beyond 
the power of any summer sun to thaw them 
out again. 


—— Powers, the sculptor, is a great worker. 
During his residence in Florence he has made 
nearly five hundred busts from life. His bust 
of Proserpine has been copied seventy oreighty ~ 
times. 
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LAOROSSE. 


Rule XIX. Penalties for Foul Play. 

eke player convicted of deliberate foul play 
or infringement of these rules, shall be 

suspended from play by the umpire at the re- 

quest of his captain. 


Rule XX. Deciding a Match. 

A match shall be decided by winning three 
games out of five, unless otherwise agreed 
upon. 

English players decide their matches by a 
majority of goals won during a specified time 
agreed upon when the match is commenced. 
This is simpler, and, in some respects, a better 
way, as a five-game match might be inter- 
minable. 

Having now given our young friends the 
tules of playing the game, we will follow them 
up with brief instructions in the’ manner of 
picking up, catching, running, and throwing 
the ball, with other information and explana- 
tions gleaned for their benefit. 

Picking up the ball from the ground by the 
crosse is a feat that requires considerable prac- 
tice. The usual and safe way, especially when 
one is on a run, is as follows: Stretch out the 
crosse on approaching the ball, and catch the 
latter by the inside of the top part of the stick 
— hooking the ball, in fact. Draw it sharply 
towards you, and while the ball is still in mo- 
tion, bring back the crosse and push it under- 
neath. As the crosse is presented to the ball 
while it is still rolling towards you, it would 
probably roll on of itself; but you should help 
it by pushing the crosse as directed. There 
will be little danger of striking it away from 
you, even if the edge of the crosse is presented 
not quite on the ground. In offering the 
crosse, the body should lean forward, so as to 
get the handle near the ground. This dimin- 
ishes the incline the ball has to ascend, and 
assists it in getting over the stick. When 
the ball is on, tip up the crosse, and cant it 
slightly over to the right, so that the ball may 
rest against the stick, near; but not too close 
to, the top. 
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When the ball is flung towards you, and 
runs.along the ground, you can usually- pick 
it up by holding the crosse to it ‘at an angle, 
with the top on the grotihd; the ball will run 
up the incline:"When coming hard, it may run 
up and jump into the face or over the head, if 
the crosse is not inclined sufficiently. If com- 
ing very fast, it can only be stopped and picked 
up afterwards. If coming on the bound gen- 
tly, it should be.received on the crosse (in- 
clined, of course); if hard, block it with the 
crosse inclined forwards, so as to throw the 
ball straight down on the ground; catch on 
the rebound. 

Catching a ball with the crosse is a feat that 
requires the same qualities necessary in our 
national game. Receive the ball on the net, 
and of course drop or draw back the crosse 
slightly at the moment of contact. A practised 
hand will catch the ball with more facility than 
can well be imagined, even when it comes 
straight breast high, or from overhead. When 
coming straight at you above the waist, hold 
the crosse perpendicular, to stop it. As the ball 
commences falling, follow it with the crosse. 
A rapid twist of the wrist will revolve the 
crosse from above to beneath the ball, which 
will thus be caught. Catching is entirely a 
matter of practice, joined with natural aptitude. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— 


Base Bau. — The last four weeks have been 
well improved by the Base Ball fraternity, who, 
each year, as the season draws to a close, man- 
ifest, it would seem, greater enthusiasm than is 
shown at any time during the playing season. 
First-class matches become numerous, and all 
join in ending the season with great éclaz. 

The most prominent matches at the present 
writing are the Atlantic-Union, by which the 
former regained the championship; the Mu- 
tual victories over the Atlantics, Athletics, and 
Unions; the success of the college boys of Yale 
and Harvard over the Eckfords and Lowells; 
and the impending struggle between the Ath- 
letics and Atlantics for the championship. 


Tat REMARKABLE JuMP AT MILWAUKEE. 
—In No. 89 of ‘‘ Our Boys and Girls’ Maga- 
zine” we gave an account of a jumping feat at 
Milwaukee, in which it was doubtfully asserted 
that a Mr. William Tate made a standing jump 
of fourteen feet and one and a quarter inches. 
This was a mistake, as the correct figures are 


eleven feet one and a quarter inches. Yet, 
with this reduction of three feet, the jump was 
a good one, and one worthy to be recorded. 
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ANSWERS. 

1155. (Tune) (eye) (sun) (fern) (eye) (shed) 
(room) (stew) (letter) m (sea) s (y in q) (wire) 
(withe) (inn between 4 and 5) P. M. — Two! 
nice unfurnished rooms to let; terms easy; 
inquire within, between four and five, P. M. 
1156. F-lint. 1157. Save. 1158. Peach. 1159. 
Teach. 1160. Stratagem. 1161. Five o’clock 
in the morning. 1162. C(z)ar. 1163. T(h)in. 
1164. P(r)int. 1165. Ca(r)p. 1166. Sho(u)t. 
1167. Go(l)d. 1168. Topeka. 1169. Misery. 
1170. Anatis. 1171. Perseus. 1172. Hostilina. 
1173. Eros. 1174. Mars. 1175. Hymen. 1176. 
Hercules. 1177. Anteros. 1178. Erebus. 1179. 
Argus. 1180. Anthia. 1181. Erato. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


DovusiE AcrRosTIc. 
2. A river 
4. A na- 


1184. 1. A musical instrument. 
in South America. 3. To outrun. 
tive of a country in Europe. 

The initial and final letters form the names 
of two English poets. N. O. Vice. 


Sans-TETEs. 
1185. My whole, we agree, is a bond; 
Behead, and it changes to air. 
My whole, a tyrannical ruler ; 
Behead, and you then find a snare. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1186. Take the vowels out of happiness, and 
leavé a:kind of bird. 1187. Take the vowels 
out of a body of water, and leave an insect. 
1188. Take the vowels out of the eyesight, and 
leave a vegétable, a Chinese plant, and a body 
of water. 1189. Take the vowels out of a bey- 
erage, and leave a part of a house. 

Licorice Joun, 


1190. To fear is what bird? 
is what inetal? 


I1gt. To guide 
HucH Howarp. 


1192. REBus. 


AMPUTATIONS. 

1193. Remove the arm from the matter com- 
posing the philosopher's stone, and leave a 
bed. 1194. Remove the arm from a species of 
opossum, and leave a nickname. 1195. Re- 
move the ear from an auditor, and leave a pro- 
noun. 1196. Remove the leg from to assert, 
and leave a‘beverage. Oxtp Suapy. 


1197. Musica PuzzLe. 


— 














sp. 


4? 


CHARADE. 
t198. My second is taken from my first, and 


my whole assists in inditing these lines. 
VIOLA. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





1199. 





ENIGMA. 
1200. It is composed of 8'letters. The 7, 6, 
§, 8 signifies agreeable. The 3, 4, 1, 2 is a 
coin of the United States. The whole is used 





RITA. 


by doctors. - Percy GARNETT. 
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AM WELLER inquires what word of seven 

letters in common use contains four letters 
alike? Alabama. — Licorice John relates a fun- 
ny incident that occurred at a grand Seymour 
demonstration, the other evening, where a ro- 
bust damsel of the Irish persuasion ‘“ rahed” 
for Seymour, and a gentleman responded by 
giving a cheer for Grant. This was more than 
the Celtic maid could endure, and she turned 
about and gave him a fine * bating” for his 
impudence, which the man bore with the ut- 
most gallantry, steadfastly refusing to strike a 
woman, though she pommelled him without 
mercy, until another daughter of the Emerald 
Isle took his part, and struck out from the 
shoulder at the pugnacious individual with so 
much force that it quite deprived her of the 
power of resistance. The fight being safely 
over, the police now appeared and settled the 
matter. If Seymour is elected, he should see 
that this woman has the right of suffrage. 

Essex votes for reducing the amount of ac- 
cepted’ matter until the drawer is somewhat 
exhausted. He will not take it amiss if we de- 
cline his charade for that reason. — R. of P., 
we will consider your suggestions. At present 
you will see there is a long programme to be 
performed. — Stylus Plume, we endeavor to 
answer all letters; ‘perhaps you overlooked the 
answer. We really have not room for the cha- 
rades. — H. H. makes twenty-five words from 
the word “ postage.” — Skiff, the officer you 
mention is Vice’ Admiral. Porter. — N. O. Body, 
go on to victory. Your cause is just. Don’t 
send the puzzles. yet. — O. P. B., we know 
nothing about a new magazine of that descrip- 
tion, and cannot give the address you desire. 
— Jack Straw, the rebus is well done, but too 
easy. — Ivanhoe will improve with practice. — 
D. W., George Washington has been the sub- 
ject of too many enigmas. Try some more 
obscure individual. 

Slippery Mill sends some conundrums, but 
one of them appears to be plagiarized from the 
brilliant one we perpetrated some time since. 
Considering that we seldom indulge in wit, we 
intend to obtain a copyright of this. — Seal, of 
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the firm of Green, Seal & Co., has been to sea. 
Poor fellow! He advises everybody else to 
stay at home. So do we, unless duty calls 
them. It is a rough place for a boy. But 
some boys @eed a little rough usage, to learn 
how to appreciate their home privileges. As 
for the time being thrown away, we think that 
it can scarcely be more desperately wasted than 
in trying to write poetry. — Harry Percy sends 
a very plea8ant description of their Rover Boat 
and Social Club, composed of six members, 
who pay weekly dues of ten cents each, which 
money is expended in boat-hire and good 
books. They meet at each other’s residence 
in rotation, amuse themselves in pleasant re- 
creations and reading, and have already pur- 
chased twenty-three volumes. They are now 
arranging for private theatricals. This strikes 
us as a very wholesome way to spend a social 
evening; it cultivates refined tastes, and keeps 
boys from the contaminating influence of less 
select associates. 

Selah Searcher, we have not yet room for 
the puzzles. — Robert Penfold, Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard can furnish stamp albums. S. Allan 
Taylor, Boston, is a dealer in stamps. The 
puzzle is old. — Downsey’s rebus has been 
done before. The poetry indicates that the 
machine is rather out of order. — Glaucus, a 
Gothamite, comes to the assistance of his par- 
ticular friend, Green Heron, Esq. He declares 
that he is ‘‘as smart and as sharp as a razor,” 
and explains that the day he visited New York 
was a very disagreeable one, and he had no 
one to show him round. Squire Heron will 
no doubt feel greatly grateful to his kind friend 
for indorsing his forlorn cause. — Handy An- 
dy, of the two languages, no doubt French is 
more useful to the natives of France, and the 
German to the Teutons. Adopt the occupa- 
tion most suited to your taste. We have not. 
room for so long a rebus. — Urban Linkboy, 
one we have on hand, the other is too long. 


ACCEPTED. 
Rebus — Killington; transpositions — Dic- 
tator; questions —- George Gimney. 


DECLINED. 


Skiff, Hoky Poky, Petr Oleum, Harry Percy, 
Toozle, Tempest, Jolly Jo. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. B. B. (with Grant and Colfax boys), 
Hunter, Green County, N. Y.; Oliver How- 
ard, 91 Lacock Street, Alleghany City, Penn.; 
W. P. Forrest, care E. A. Smith, 131 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIO, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: While Alick 

was attending to his professional duties 
in the forecastle, we walked with one of the 
party over the island, and the captain and 
another went gunning. 

Star Island is little more than a mass of 
rocks, with here and there a green spot, upon 
which a few cows feed. There are no roads, 
and every man’s house faces according to his 
own fancy. On the ocean side there are many 
lofty crags, and the jagged rocks are wild and 
gloomy. Back of the town is: a small monu- 
ment to Captain John Smith, who discovered 
the Isles of Shoals, and whose name they for- 
merly bore. 

At one o’clock we went on board and dined. 
The chief item of the bill of fare was beef stew; 
and we never ate anything at the Fifth Avenue, 
Hétel de Louvre, or Café Voison which com- 
pared with it. After dinner we felt like fish- 
ing, and we fished. Our line had two hooks 
upon it, and a dozen times in succession we 
pulled up a brace of fat sea perch. In mercy 
to the fish we suspended the sport, and the 
Violet sailed for Portsmouth. Though we 
had the rain again, we did not mind it. From 
Whaleback up to the city the sail is positively 
delightfa!, without regard to weather, espe- 
cially in the narrow river above the navy yard, 
where it is bordered with green lawns and 
pretty dwellings. We moored at the wharf, 
and took a walk through the town, then blaz- 
ing with unwonted life on the occasion of the 
County Agricultural Fair. 

At the railway station, in the evening, we 
again had the pleasure of greeting the auburn- 
bearded. All hands turned out, and we gave 
him a reception worthy of the occasion. In 
the cabin that evening we had another of those 
delightful family gatherings, which are not 
the least of the pleasures of yachting. We all 
slept well, and in the forenoon of the next day 
we went to sea again; but the weather was 
vicious. It was foggy, and was rainy, and 
there was very little wind. We sailed out into 
the dense fog,.and found a brig which had lost 
her way. Her captain hailed us, and we went 
a mile to enlighten him. We gave him his 
bearings, for which he did not even thank us. 





Not caring to wallow about in the fog all day 
and all night, we went into Kittery Harbor, 
where we visited the shore in the rain, loafed 
in the grocery store, and made a pilgrimage 
through the wet grass to the monument erected 
to the memory of Sir William Pepperell, in an 
orchard near the road. 

The next morning we went out in the fog 
again, and steered for Cape Ann. Fortunate- 
ly the fog lifted, and we had a delightful pas- 
sage. Off Rockport we tried the fish again, 
but with no better luck than before. A short 
time previously, the veritable ‘t Assyrian” of 
Mr. Carter’s pleasant book, ‘‘A Summer 
Cruise on the Coast of New England,” had 
been a passenger on the Violet. Four days 
before our return to the Cape, Alick had 
thrown overboard a marvellously broad- 
brimmed straw hat, with a maryellously blue 
ribbon upon it, which, like an old horse, had 
been condemned for the service it had ren- 
dered. While we were fishing, this same old 
hat floated alongside, as if indignant at the 
usage it had received, and Alick picked it up 
again. It had been in the water, drifting back 
and. forth with the strong tide, for four days, 
and now had come home. It was as improb- 
able as some story incidents, but it was true. 
“We went into Rockport again, and slept 
there. On Saturday morning, the last day of 
the- cruise, we sailed for home early in the 
morning. The wind was light, but the Violet 
would go while there was the least excuse for 
doing so, and we reached the Graves at noon. 
On the way we were visited by a couple of 
sparrows, which kept us company for several 
miles. Captain Abbott put a saucer of water 
and some crumbs on the bowsprit for them; 
and this little incident will tell Our Boys and 
Girls more about him than all the rest we 
have said. We fished a little, and went up to 
the city early in the afternoon, finishing the 
trip with a delightful excursion around Boston 
Harbor. 

With many regrets our pleasant party sep- 
arated. It was voted unanimously that we 
had had a splendid time, and our hearts were 
filled with gratitude to the owner of the Violet, 
and to Captain Abbott and Alick. In com- 
pany with the ladies, some of the party were 
treated to another delightful day in the Violet. 
Now, Boys and Girls, you have followed us 
round in the trip; and when we have written 
one more letter concerning some fishing we 
did in the vicinity of Bangor, we shall give 
up our editorial page to more solid matters. 
Till then, adieu. 

Oniver Optic. 
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